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number of members for each state, subject to revision according
to a decennial census as the population might change in the
future. But money bills were to originate in the popular branch,
and each state should have an equal vote in the Senate, as the
committee had recommended. Since the committee had. stipu-
lated that the parts of their proposal were not to be adopted
separately, the Convention must now either accept or reject it as
a whole.

Some of the delegates were not yet ready to put the matter
to a vote. Gerry moved that the new states to be admitted should
never be allowed more representatives than the original members
of the Confederation. Four states (Massachusetts, Connecticut,
Delaware, and Maryland) voted aye, all the others no except
Pennsylvania, which was divided. Charles Pinckney moved that
instead of equal votes in the Senate the states have fixed numbers
of representatives in that branch: New Hampshire 2, Massachu-
setts 4, Rhode Island 1, Connecticut 3, New York 3, New Jersey
2, Pennsylvania 3, Delaware 1, Maryland 3, Virginia 5, North
Carolina 3, South Carolina 8, Georgia 2. Wilson seconded the
motion. King approved, because he could see no better reason
for equality of representation in one branch of the legislature
than in the other. What they proposed to create was **a General
and National Government over the people of America. There
never will be a case,* he said, "in which it will act as a federal
Government on the States and not on the individual Citizens."
Therefore the citizens through their representatives, and not the
states as states, ought to influence the operations of the central
authority. He thought that to consent to equality of votes in the
Senate would be injustice, and worse than doing nothing. Better
"a little more confusion & convulsion** than to submit to such an
evil. Strong of Massachusetts believed that unless some accommo-
dation could be agreed on, "the Union itself must soon "be dis-
solved." If, as had been suggested, the principal states were to
form and recommend a scheme of government without the
others, there was no certainty that the smaller would ever be
more likely than now to accede to it, or even that the people of
the larger would "embrace and ratify it." Wilson thought nothing
"so pernicious as bad first principles/' If equality In the Senate
were merely **an error that time would correct,** he might accept
it, being aware "that perfection was unattainable in any plan/*